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Electric Roll Calls.—Sixteen of the states, according to 
a survey by the Oklahoma Legislative Council, have elec- 
tric roll calls systems in one or both houses of their 
legislatures. In addition, the Arkansas House of Repre- 
sentatives will be using such a system when the January 
1949, legislative session opens. The Oklahoma survey 
shows electric roll calls in operation in both houses of 
the legislatures of Louisiana, Minnesota, and Virginia; in 
the Unicameral Legislature of Nebraska; and in the 
lower houses of Alabama, California, Florida, lowa, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, North Dakota, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. First of the systems 
to be installed, the survey indicated, was that of Wis- 
consin, in 1917. Most recent, with the exception of 
Arkansas’, was that of Missouri, installed this year. 


Medical Care for Aleoholics.—A Bureau of Alcoholic 
Studies and Rehabilitation, under the state Department 
of Health, is provided by recent legislation in Virginia. 
Initial responsibility for the study and treatment of al- 
coholics is placed upon medical schools and their affil- 
iated hospitals. The first of several proposed state 
research and treatment centers is to be set up at the 
Medical College of Virginia in Richmond. Here alco- 
holic patients will receive both hospital and clinical care. 
An appropriation of $200,000 is provided to finance the 
program for the biennium. 


Recent Labor Law s.— | he electorate in North Dakota 
recently approved two labor laws previously passed by 
the legislature which were inoperative pending a ref- 
erendum. One prohibits union security agreements. The 
other permits peaceful picketing, but makes boycotts 
illegal. The Louisiana legislature repealed an act of 1946 
which restricted and controlled labor union activities. 
It also passed a law prohibiting transportation of strike- 
breakers into the state. 

In the field of workmen's compensation, Massachu- 
setts and Louisiana have enacted significant legislation. 
Massachusetts now requires that benefit payments to 
dependent children shall not be discontinued prior to 
the age of 16. Dependent widows and handicapped chil- 
dren may receive benefits beyond the specified maximums 
during periods when they are not self-supporting. The 
Louisiana legislature passed an act to provide a com- 
pulsory system of workmen’s compensation for minors 
between 12 and 18 years of age who are engaged in 
specified street trades. A second law stated that work- 
men’s compensation shall apply to all illegally employed 
minors. The legislature also increased the maximum 
compensation from $20 to $go per week in cases of 
disability and death. 


Public Construction.—The Federal Works Agency has 
reported that state and local public construction for the 
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first four months of 1948 is substantially above the 1947 
levels in Iowa, Nebraska, and South Dakota. 

lowa reported $19.3 million in public works projects 
for the period of January to April, 1948. This compares 
with $10.6 million for the same period in 1947. Neb- 
raska’s four-month figure was $9.6 million, as against $6.4 
million last year. South Dakota had contract-awards 
amounting to $4.8 million for the period, as compared 
with $1.7 million in the first four months of 1947. 

For those and four other west central states—North 
Dakota, Missouri, Kansas, and Minnesota—a total 
public works volume of $76.8 million was recorded. 


Legislative Salaries.—By a vote of more than two to one 
the people of Oklahoma at an election in July approved 
a constitutional amendment materially raising the sal- 
aries of members of the legislature. Heretofore the 
remuneration has been $6 per day during regular and 
special sessions, with the proviso that it was to be $2 per 
day after sixty days of session. Under the approved con- 
stitutional amendment, the legislators will receive salaries 
of $100 per month during their terms of office, regardless 
of when their terms commence or expire, except that in 
lieu thereof they shall receive $15 per day for periods 
not to exceed 75 days during the regular or special 
session of the legislature. 


Engineering Salaries.—Higher salary scales and stiffer 
qualifications for jobs in the engineering division of the 
Colorado State Highway Department were ordered 
recently by the state Civil Service Commission. The new 
plan, retroactive to August 1, provides monthly increases 
of from $40 to $50 for each of some 500 professional and 
sub-professional employees. The higher salaries and 
qualifications were drawn up by a classification specialist 
with the cooperation of an advisory committee of prom- 
inent Colorado engineers. 


Western Industrial Development.—The commissions 
on interstate cooperation of eleven states will discuss 
formulation of a broad program for industrial develop- 
ment of the West at the Western Regional Conference 
of the Council of State Governments in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, September 17 and 18. This program will be 
presented to the Western Governors’ Conference at its 
November meeting in response to an earlier request by it. 

Commissions on Interstate Cooperation already have 
undertaken extensive study of the problem. 

The Colorado Commission last June requested the 
Colorado Resources Development Council to suggest a 
program not later than September 1. Its suggestions are 
subject to acceptance or revision by the Commission. 

The Utah Commission on Interstate Cooperation 
appointed a representative committee to make a special 


report by September 1. Headed by the secretary of the 


= 
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Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, it includes rep- 
resentatives of the University of Utah, the State Agri- 
cultural College, the State Farm Bureau, the State 
Manufacturers’ Association, the CIO, A. F. of L., and 
other interested citizen groups. In Oregon the Postwar 
Readjustment and Development Committee has been re- 
quested to advise on a program. 

The Washington Committee on Interstate Coop- 
eration, like the Utah commission, has requested the 
advice of a widely representative committee set up to 
work particularly on this project. 

At a meeting in June the California Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation voted to request the governor to 
make an allocation from the state emergency fund en- 
abling the commission to employ a director of industrial 
development, planning, and research, with assistants, for 
one year. Following discussion by all the commissions in 
Seattle, it is expected that a committee will prepare a 
synthesis of the opinions expressed as a joint program to 
be submitted to the governors. 


Southern Regional Education.—Dr. John E. Ivey ol 
the University of North Carolina has been selected by a 
committee of educators to direct an 18-months study of 
Southern needs and opportunities for interstate 
cooperation in higher education. Governor Millard 
F. Caldwell of Florida, chairman of the Regional Council 
for Education, comprising fourteen states, has explained 
that Dr. Ivey’s program includes the drafting of plans 
for setting up regional courses and research facilities 
quickly in fields where the need is immediate, and pre 
paring a long-range study on which the South can build 
a system of cooperative educational institutions. One of 
the objectives is to enable Southern young people to 
obtain the technical training they need without leaving 
the South and thus—in many cases—being lost to their 
home region. In setting up a research staff for the pro- 
jected study Dr. Ivey was given a budget of $100,000. 


New York’s State University.—Plans are progressing 
for New York’s state university. The state expects even 
tually to have a college within 25 miles of every home in 
the state. Laws creating what will be an integrated 
system became effective July 1, 1948. Full realization of 
the project will of course require many years. 

A minimum of twenty new colleges are to be added 
to existing units. Eighteen will be junior colleges, 
providing two-year courses in each of eighteen regions of 
the state. Under state law these junior colleges must be 
initiated by local communities, and heavily financed 
locally. The state is to provide one-third of the oper- 
ating funds; the local communities, with the aid of 
student fees, must provide the other two-thirds. 

Plans call for two liberal arts colleges providing 
full four-year courses. One will be in the far northern 
section of the state, the other in the south. Two medical 
colleges will also be provided, one in New York city, 
the other upstate. 

Emphasis of the entire program will not be on the 
granting of degrees, but upon meeting the need for ex 
panded educational facilities and overcoming educa 
tional inequalities. 
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Retail Outlets.—The California state office of the di. 
rector of planning and research recently reported that 
the number of retail stores in California has increased 
37 per cent since V-J Day. At that time there were 199, 


625 retail trade outlets in the state. The total to 
273,185 by April 1 of this year. The number is still in. 
creasing, but the extraordinary rate of growth appears to 
be leveling off. 

The survey disclosed that restaurants and bars changed 
owners faster than other retail During the 
first three months of 1948, 14 per cent of all such estab 


rose 


businesses. 


lishments in California changed hands. High turnover 
rates were reported also by concerns selling tobacco, art 
ods, and novelties. 

Service stations and auto supply stores were the most 
numerous retail trade outlets in California, with a total 
of 39,375 on March 31. Places serving meals and drinks 
were second with 34,800. Home furnishing and appliance 
concerns ranked third with 21,400 outlets. 


Louisiana Regular Session.—The regular biennial ses 
sion of the Louisiana Legislature, which adjourned in 
July, approved record-breaking appropriations for 
education, old-age pensions, and highway construe- 
tion. These will account for 8o per cent of general 


Oo 
gi 


fund appropriations of $365 million in 1948-50. Special 
appropriations plus expenditures requiring popular 
approval would increase this figure greatly. Bond 


issues to be voted on in November include a $60 
million bonus to veterans; $30 million to build a cause- 
way across Lake Ponchartrain; and $30 million for a 
Mississippi River bridge at New Orleans. 

Revenue needs led to new and increased tax levies 
estimated to produce an additional $80 million a year 
Changes included a two-cent boost in the gasoline tax 
for a total state levy of nine cents a gatlon; three cents 
a pack additional on cigarettes, to a total of eight cents; 
doubling the retail sales tax 
and extension to include 
previously covered; increase 


to $10.00 a barrel; doubling of the natural gas gathering 


from one to two per cent, 


many sales and services not 


of the beer tax from $1.50 
tax; approximate doubling of severance taxes on oil, 
timber, and other natural 
$100-a-year tax on coin-operated gaming machines. The 
legislature cut the New Orleans city sales tax from two 
to one per cent. 

Old age assistance payments were increased from an 


most resources; and a new 


average of $22.50 a month to a guaranteed minimum of 
$50 for single persons over 65 and $95 for married 
couples. Hospital and health facilities were increased. 
\ large-scale road program was authorized. Conservation 
plans included adoption of the Gulf States Marine Fish- 
eries Compact and large increases in soil conservation 

Administrative reorganization measures abolished 
the Department of Finance and created the Division of 
Administration in the executive office. It will handle 
centralized budgeting, accounting, and purchasing for 
all state institutions and agencies. Civil service laws were 
altered to give the governor full appointive power over 
the civil service commission and director of personnel. 
An extensive insurance code was enacted. 

Among forty constitutional amendments referred for 
popular vote were proposals to authorize urban rede- 
velopment and slum clearance in New Orleans. 
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Michigan Seeks Better Management 


By JOHN A. PERKINS AND FRANK M. LANDERS* 


REATION by the Michigan Legislature of 

a Department of Administration opens a 

new chapter in Michigan's struggle for a 
properly organized and effectively coordinated state 
administrative structure. The new department, 
which merges housekeeping functions other than 
personnel, became operative August 20, 1948. 

Michigan's state administrative structure, with 
its multiplicity of agencies, frequent overlapping 
of duties, and diffusion of authority, has long been 
criticized by advocates of efficient and economical 
governmental operation. Practically all recent gov- 
ernors of the Wolverine state have joined this 
chorus of criticism. They have urged a streamlining 
and reorganization of the admittedly archaic struc- 
ture so that they would have the tools to do the job 
for which they alone are held responsible. Hereto- 
fore little has been accomplished. ‘The present 
structure still consists of 100-odd agencies headed 
by a mixture of elective and ex-officio boards, full 
and part-time commissions, elected officers, and 
appointive department heads. A sizable number of 
these are created by and entrenched in the state 
constitution, thereby placing them beyond the 
range of reorganization by statute. 

State administrative reorganizations have been 
described by Mr. A. E. Buck as falling into four 
main types: (1) the integrated type, which “pro- 
vides for complete control of the administration 
by the governor through a limited number of de- 
partments—10 to 20—with single heads appointed 
and removable by the governor at his pleasure;”’ 
(2) the partially integrated type, which “retains 
the old constitutional limitations upon the admin- 
istration, not the least of which are elective ad- 
ministrative officers who compete with the governor 
for authority and power in their particular 
spheres;” (3) the fiscal-control type, which “seeks 
to give the governor authority to manage the affairs 
of the state, not through administrative integration, 
but through financial supervision;” and (4) the 
commission or plural-executive type, under which 
“the governor becomes one of several executives, 
although usually the dominating one.” 

In its earlier efforts and by somewhat haphazard 
means, Michigan drifted toward the commission or 
plural-executive type organization. Responsibility 


* Mr. Perkins is head of Michigan’s new Department of 
Administration, with the title of Controller, and Mr. Landers 
is chief of the research section of the Budget Division. 


for the functions of budgeting, purchasing, and 
accounting ran in separate directions, and only 
budgeting was under the governor’s immediate di- 
rection. Weaknesses of this system of organization 
for handling the tasks that should be undertaken 
by present-day state governments became evident 
long ago but political circumstances and prestige 
made change difficult. 


[Se cannot achieve a completely integrated 
type of executive structure without constitutional 
amendment. Currently, through the Department 
of Administration, it is undertaking the fiscal-con- 
trol type. Mr. Leslie Lipson in his study of The 
American Governor surveyed the reorganization 
experience of many states and indicated the great 
advantages of integrating the several fiscal staff 
functions under the chief executive. Private busi- 
ness and the experience of many well-governed 
large cities also recommend this form of organiza- 
tion. 

The legislature, in establishing this Department 
of Administration, agreed with the thought of Gov- 
ernor Sigler when he declared: 

This department will provide, under one head, the 
tools of management now scattered in a number of 
boards and agencies. A capable, experienced and trust- 
worthy administrator should be placed at its head. He 
should be appointed by the Governor and responsible 
to him. 

The Chief Executive is looked upon, both in law and 
in practice, as the Chief Administrator. He must be 
given the tools to do the job. This department will 
give him those tools so that he can carry out his duties 
efficiently. If he does not, he will be held responsible 
by you and the voters. You, as legislators, will know 
where to turn if the work is not satisfactory. 

Budgeting, purchasing and accounting will form the 
core of the department. All are parts of the overall 
housekeeping functions of state government. Like peas, 
they belong in the same pod. They should be coor- 
dinated for greater efficiency, economy and better man 
agement control. 

The chief significance of the Department of Ad- 
ministration lies in the fact that under it the con- 
stitutional chief executive of the state, the governor, 
is given control over all of the “tools of manage- 
ment” except personnel. The latter activity neces- 
sarily was omitted because of the independent con- 
stitutional status of the Civil Service Commission. 
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The scope of the department's role is reflected in 
the six divisions prescribed in the statute, as fol- 
lows: accounting, budgeting, building engineering 
and management, motor control, office services and 
purchasing. Organizationally, the department is 
headed by a controller appointed by the governor. 
Although this department head is to be confirmed 
by the senate, he serves only “at the pleasure of the 


gov ernor.” 


a® FACT to be noted is that the new Department 


of Administration, while a great step forward from 
an organizational standpoint, does not seriously 
affront Michigan's administrative tradition. The 
State Administrative Board is an ex-officio institu- 
tion peculiar to Michigan. It is composed of the 
governor, the lieutenant governor and the six elec- 
tive department heads. The new department re- 
lieves the board of its operating functions in rela- 
tion to purchasing, building and construction work, 
and other miscellaneous housekeeping activities 
which the board could not possibly supervise close- 
ly in the sense of good administration. Responsi- 
bility for budget and accounting activity was shifted 
elsewhere some years ago. Members of the Admin- 
istrative Board have heretofore had to supervise 
important departments which they were elected to 
head and, in addition, give direct and immediate 
supervision, as members of several board com- 
mittees, to purchasing and other miscellaneous 
control activities. The new legislation frees the 
Administrative Board to undertake more impor- 
tant responsibilities of a cabinet or policy char- 
acter. The act which created it gave the board gen- 
eral supervisory authority over all departments but 
the great number and variety of operating tasks 
has never permitted the group to advise with the 
vovernor and give the over-all surveillance to ad- 
ministration which could be so valuable. To fur- 
ther emphasize the fact of continuity it should be 
noted that the head of the Department of Adminis- 
tration or his deputy is to serve as secretary of the 
Administrative Board. 

When the bill to create the department was in- 
troduced in the legislature, the governor submitted 
two charts which depicted the “present” and “pro- 
posed” administrative organizations and relation- 
ships. These graphic presentations elicited a num- 
ber of favorable comments and contributed to the 
final passage of the bill. One senator, a man of 
broad administrative experience, both civilian and 
military, after studying the charts declared: “What 
the governor proposes makes good common sense. 
It simply cleans up the table of organization.” 
Many members of both the house and senate quick- 
ly recognized in the proposal the means of achiev- 


ing a more businesslike conduct of state operations. 
They gave it strong and important support. 


ke APPRECIATE fully the opportunity of the new 
department, a brief review of some of the more 
pertinent of the past developments relative to ad- 
ministrative organization and controél in Michigan 
is appropriate. 

Until World War I, the Topsy-like, disintegrated 
organization of Michigan’s state administration dif- 
fered little from that of most other states. It has 
been described as consisting of “eight elected state 
officials and three elected boards, together with 
ninety-eight other officers and boards for the most 
part appointed by the governor with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. There was almost total ab- 
sence of machinery for making effective the nominal 
supervisory powers of the governor. Duplication of 
function, contradictory effort, inefficiency, waste 
and extravagance were the characteristic products 
of this system.” 

The constitution declared then, as it does today, 
that “the chief executive power is vested in the 
governor.” But he was not provided with the neces- 
sary mechanisms for exercising such powers. True 
enough, by direct appointment, the governor might 
dominate certain agencies but, because of the exces- 
sive number of these, especially those headed by 
boards and commissions with overlapping terms, 
the number of people was and is too great for effec- 
tive direction. Moreover, by tradition most state 
agencies prior to 1921 operated as independent 
principalities with little regard for any supervision 
that the governor or other elective officials might 
attempt. Practically speaking, the chief instrumen- 
talities of control available to any governor in this 
period were those—such as the awarding of jobs— 
derived from his domination of the party organiza- 
tion. These obviously were not appropriate admin- 
istrative tools for efficient and economical operation 
of the prosaic day-to-day business of the state gov- 
ernment. They no longer exist, owing to a compre- 
hensive civil service system. 

One of the first agencies in Michigan that came 
to exercise a measure of central administrative con- 
trols was the Board of State Auditors. This ex- 
officio board, consisting of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Secretary of State, and State 
Treasurer, was created by the constitution of 1850 
and was continued in the present one adopted in 
1g0g. The constitutionally prescribed duties of the 
board are limited to the settlement of claims against 
the state not otherwise provided for by general law, 
and such other duties as assigned to it by the legis- 
lature. Because most of the board’s duties have 
been statutory, they have been shifted, enlarged, 
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and contracted. In the early part of the century 
it was said to be the most powerful state agency 
in respect to matters of administrative control. For 
example, it acquired certain controls over person- 
nel in various departments and institutions. Again, 
as a result of court interpretations of legislative 
acts, the board began to exercise the power of fixing 
compensation of state employees and the determi- 
nation and allowance of traveling expenses. It also 
had a semblance of purchasing control, particularly 
as relates to printing, although its exercise of this 
power was quite limited. In spite of these seeming 
powers, neither the Board of State Auditors nor any 
of the other less important agencies attempted too 
much in the way of control. 


Waa MIGHT be termed the first major develop- 
ment leading toward the attainment of modern ad- 
ministrative controls came with the adoption, in 
1919, of a state budget system and a uniform ac- 
counting law. Governor A. E. Sleeper, in 1917, ap- 
pointed the Michigan Budget Commission of In- 
quiry. This commission had been created by the 
legislature as a result of several years of agitation 
therefore. It was directed “to investigate and report 
upon the general financial system of this state inso- 
far as it relates to the appropriation, control, and 
expenditure of moneys . . . and to investigate, report 
upon, and recommend legislation necessary to estab- 
lish a budget system.” The commission found that a 
satisfactory job of preparing recommendations for 
the adoption of a state budget system required dig- 
ging into matters of accounting, purchasing, print- 
ing, and other related subjects. Its report, although 
not devoted to the subject specifically, was a strong 
argument for the need of coordinated responsibility 
over management controls. 

The Commission of Inquiry recommended, and 
the legislature adopted, a budget plan to be se" 
ministered by a budget commission composed « 
the governor, the auditor general and a strlen 
director appointed by the governor. As recom- 
mended by the Commission of Inquiry, the budget 
director would have had a four-year term. As en- 
acted, the law provided a two-year term, the same 
as that of the governor, thereby recognizing that 
the director was and should be responsible to the 
governor in power. 

The operations of the budget commission during 
its brief existence, although recognized as an im- 
provement over the previous practices, did not meet 
with general acceptance. Perhaps the basic objec- 
tion arose from the fact that the auditor general, 
an official whose principal duty was to provide 
post audit, was made a member of the Budget 
Commission. 


The Commission of Inquiry, after deploring the 
“utter lack of uniformity” and the fact that it was 
impossible “to ascertain ... the actual cost of 
state government,” had also proposed a uniform 
accounting law which the legislature likewise ac- 
cepted almost intact. Curiously, however, the com- 
mission’s advice on this subject was open to ques- 
tion as it recommended that the auditor general 
should set up and have control over the state’s 
accounting system. That this advice was at least 
doubtful may be seen from the fact that scarcely 
two years later the Community Council Commis- 
sion, a civic study group created to survey state 
and local government, pointed to the unsoundness 
of having the one official both keep the books and 
make the audits. 

In respect to purchasing, the Commission of In- 
quiry noted that, although some improvements in 
the direction of standardization had been achieved 
through the voluntary State Institutional Buyers’ 
Association, “not more than 25 per cent of the 
purchases made by the institutions of the State 
were made last year through the Institutional Buy- 
ers’ Association.” As a corrective, the commission 
recommended creation of a central purchasing de- 
partment to be headed by a single purchasing agent 
who, in turn, would appointed “either by the 
governor or the Board of State Auditors, preferably 
by the former as the executive head of the state 
government.” 

It should be noted that there began in this period 
a well-defined reaction against vesting administra- 
tive control functions beyond the control of the 
governor. Passage of the budget and accounting 
acts of 1919 marked the decline of the 
State Auditors and began the movement toward 
centralizing administrative authority in the gov- 
ernor. In so doing, Michigan was following proven 


soard of 


good practice in other units of government and 
the more progressive states. 


de NEXT major development in the search for 
better state administration in Michigan came with 
the establishment, in 1921, of the State Administra- 
tive Board. The work of the 
of Inquiry and the Community Council Commis- 
sion of 1920 had created an atmosphere of dis- 
satisfaction with existing arrangements and brought 
an understanding of the need for definite central 
administrative authority. The latter commission, 


sudget Commission 


upon the basis of a thorough analysis and survey 


made at its behest by the Institute for Public 


Service of New York, submitted an exhaustive re- 
port criticizing the organization and operation of 
the state’s administrative machinery. The burden 
of this commission's report consisted in the main of: 
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(1) reducing the number of state agencies by merg- 
ing those of similar functions; and (2) adopting 
an integrated type organization which would place 
responsibility for administrative accomplishment 
squarely upon the governor, the chief exec utive. 

With the work of these study commissions as 
background, the 1921 legislative session created the 
State Administrative Board. Rather than adopt the 
strong executive pattern that students of public 
and business administration advocated and some 
sister states were adopting, Michigan, out of ex- 
pediency, brought together all elective officers as a 
plural executive, dominated by the governor as 
chairman. 

The sweeping language of the act vested in the 
Administrative Board the broad powe1 of “general 
supervisory control over the functions and activities 
of all administrative departments, boards, commis- 
sions, and officers of the state, and all state institu- 
tions.” The board was all-powerful in that it pos- 
sessed practically all the powers of the executive 
other than the appointment of certain officers. Un- 
der its immediate jurisdiction, and reporting to it 
through an executive secretary, were grouped the 
several central administrative controls of personnel, 
budgeting, purchasing, accounting, and building 
construction, along with the approval of highway 
contracts, settlement of claims, and miscellaneous 
other duties. In brief, the whole list of what today 
are called the “tools of management” was squarely 
placed under the board. 


. 
Win ruis broad grant of authority, and under 
the leadership of an able governor who completely 
dominated the other board members, the Adminis- 
trative Board seemed to be an effective means or 
instrumentality for obtaining gubernatorial re- 
sponsibility and efficient and economical state ad- 
ministration. However, criticism of the board soon 
was aimed at the feature which probably had made 
it most effective. Political opponents charged that 
it was completely dominated by a strong-minded 
governor. Admittedly such an arrangement is ideal 
for a strong man either on the scene, as governor, 
or behind it, as a political boss. He may dominate 
whatever is done while disclaiming responsibility 
for it. A weak leader can always blame other mem- 
bers of the board for lack of action or mistakes. 

Che first major break came in 1933 when the 
legislature, in keeping with the widely accepted 
idea of an executive budget, took the budget func- 
tion away from the Administrative Board and 
placed it directly under the governor. Although 
the accounting operations of the board were com- 
mended in 1932 as appearing to be “handled in a 
very effective and up-to-date manner,” six years 


later a study of the Public Administration Service 
found serious faults with it. Subsequently, the en- 
tire responsibility for accounting was placed with 
the auditor general, thereby divesting the board of 
another important control function and, inciden- 
tally, creating the anomalous, unbusinesslike situa- 
tion wherein the official who kept the books also 
audited them. 


ke RESPECT to other functions, the Administrative 
Board at no time exercised complete authority. In 
spite of the so-called centralized purchasing system 
under the board, certain aspects—such as the pur- 
chase of utility services, printing and binding, as 
well as paper for printing—had been retained by 
the Board of State Auditors. This division of au- 
thority created numerous internal squabbles, par- 
ticularly on the operating level. Again, in relation 
to building construction, two separate commissions 
were created in recent years to plan and supervise 
the construction of new buildings for the state. 
When the state undertook an extensive hospital 
building program with PWA aid it was not handled 
by the board. It may also be noted that the Admin- 
istrative Board had had some powers, albeit weak 
ones, over state personnel from the time of its 
creation in 1921. Yet it made little real use of even 
its minimum powers. Eventually after the legisla- 
ture had first enacted a “good” civil service system 
and subsequently weakened it by passage of a 
“ripper” act, the voters took the drastic step of 
placing the system in the hands of a constitutionally 
created commission. 

As the functions of che Administrative Board 
became fewer, the once important position of its 
executive secretary degenerated into that of a cor- 
responding secretary. The affairs of the board were 
directed by means of committees. The well-known 
weaknesses of committees for purposes of adminis- 
tration have been overcome in part only as a result 
of conscientious and assiduous work on the part of 
the board members. Lack of an executive for the 
board was more noticeable in another respect. Such 
functions as remained under its direction were not 
certain to be coordinated with each other. Further- 
more, coordination of those management functions 
under the Board with those that had been taken 
from it was much needed. This need was not so 
evident to the general public or, indeed, even to 
the legislature, as it was to institution and depart- 
ment heads and the employees of the control agen- 
cies themselves. Lack of integration resulted not so 
much from perversity or ineptitude of personnel at 
any level as from a shortcoming of organization. As 
a result there has been unnecessary delay, confusion, 
and some friction between and among central man- 
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agement agencies and line departments and institu- 
tions. 


a former governors of Michigan pointed in 
the direction of the new Department of Administra- 
tion without reaching the sound conclusion of Gov- 
ernor Sigler. In his first inaugural speech in 1935, 
Governor Fitzgerald stated: “An important step 
in the reorganization of state government is the 
elimination of the State Administrative Board .. . 
The many administrative duties now vested in the 
board can be handled better by state officers and 
their qualified assistants than by the present cum- 
bersome board. I have been a member of the State 
Administrative Board for four years and I cannot 
recall a single accomplishment which could justify 
its existence.” 

Two years later, Governor Murphy advocated 
a Department of Finance “in which may be cen- 
tralized and consolidated all accounting functions 
apart from auditing, budget preparation and finan- 
cial control, and state purchasing . . . There is no 
one officer in the state government whose principal 
responsibility it is to deal with financial matters in 
the aggregate These considerations point to 
the logic and need of a single department where 
these several functions will be properly coordinated 
and supervised and performed under competent 
and responsible direction.” 

By 1943 the need had become so obvious that 
Governor Kelly, after noting that there were in 
excess of 100 agencies of state government, stated 
in his inaugural message: “The constitution makes 
it clear that it is the duty of governor to acquaint 
himself with the problems, accomplishments, and 
possible improvements of each one of these many 
and varied departments of state government, striv- 
ing always to correlate their various activities into 
an efficient, economical, and working unit. In 
order to fulfill this duty it is my opinion that the 
governor should be provided by law with a depart- 
ment to be known as the Department of Business 
Administration, directed by a business administra- 
tor under the personal supervision of and directly 
responsible to the governor, and clothed with 
proper and adequate authority. Before making 
this recommendation to this legislature, I consulted 
with the elected state officials who are members of 
the Administrative Board, as well as the directo 
of the Civil Service Commission, and they unani- 
mously agree that the creation by law of such a 
department would result in improvements and 
economies in state government. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that while 


Governor Kelly’s Department of Business Adminis- 
tration, which the legislature willingly created, had 


a resounding title and a magnificent array of objec- 
tives, it had little or no real powers. The real tools 
for effectuating administrative control, namely bud- 
get control, accounting, purchasing, etc., were left 
with other agencies. The Department of Business 
Administration had the impossible task of trying 
to obtain better state management without any 
means of enforcing their accomplishment. Its death, 
which was inevitable, came in 1945 when the legis. 
lature failed to appropriate for it. 

By way of generalization, it may be said that the 
establishment of the Department of Administra- 
tion represents the present-day manifestations of 
three major “drives” or forces that have been de- 
veloping over a period of years. These are: 

A desire for more responsible administration of the 
state government and a recognition that this is best 
achieved by giving the governor administrative author- 
ity commensurate with his responsibility to the elector- 
ate. 

A recognition of the need for equipping state govern- 
ment with an effective administrative machinery that 
will make it possible for the state provide a satis- 
factory level of service, thereby eliminating the necessity 
of looking to Washington for decisive actions. 

The urgent need of stretching every tax dollar as fas 
as it can go in the performance of governmental services. 


= is the type of administrative reorganization 
whereby, with a modicum of organizational change, 
the chief executive is given direct charge of the 
important central administrative controls—the 
“tools of management’’—which regulate and _ su- 
pervise the operations of all operating agencies. 

In this newly established control agency, and 
directly responsible to him, the governor will have 
his own appointee as controller. The controller, in 
turn, will be responsible for and has the powers 
necessary to accomplish the following important 
control functions: preparation and administration 
of the state budget, installation, supervision, and 
operation of a uniform state accounting system; 
administration of a centralized state purchasing 
system under which all purchases of everything the 
state buys—except personal services—will be con- 
trolled; the maintenance, and repair 
as well as the assignment of space in all state build- 
ings or rented quarters; the supervision of state 
building construction, the acquisition, operation, 
maintenance, and repair of all state-owned motor 
vehicles; the making and administration of regula- 
tions relating to official travel of state officers and 
employees; 
amining the organization and operations of all 


equipment, 


state agencies and the preparation for the governor 


of plans for their reorganization and improvement; 
(Continued on Page 196) 
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What Population Growth Is Doing 
to the Pacific Coast States 


By VAN BEUREN STANBERY 


Western Representative for Area Development, Office of Field Service, 
U. §. Department of Commerce 


HE WAR is over, but population is still grow- 

ing rapidly on the West Coast. From all 

parts of the country people are continuing to 
move to the snow free lands of the Pacific slope. 
Why has this postwar growth occurred and what 
is it doing to the Far West states? 

Everyone knows that a huge influx of war pro- 
duction workers and wives and children of men in 
the armed forces poured into California, Oregon, 
and Washington during the war. Many observers 
thought the wartime migrants would leave when 
the war was over. But most of them stayed, as the 
California State Reconstruction and Reemployment 
Commission predicted they would back in 1944. 

Since V-] day, the population tide has been run- 
ning high everywhere. More babies, 334 million of 
them, were born in the United States in 1947 than 
in any previous year. A rise of birth rates after the 
end of the war was expected by population students 
because that has been the historical trend. As in 
other wars, from Napoleon's day to this, there has 
been a sharp rise in births at the beginning of hos- 
tilities, a leveling off or even a decline while the 
war lasted, and then a postwar rise when the sol- 
diers came home. The same thing happened at the 
end of World War I. 

The postwar jump in birth rates is more closely 
related than one would think to migration to the 
Pacific Coast. When birth rates are high and the 
nation’s population growth is soaring, more peo- 
ple move west than when birth rates are low and 
our national growth has slowed down to a walk. 
The new infants do not pick up their swaddling 
clothes and hop into Fords and tourist pullmans, 
but many of their fathers and mothers, uncles and 
aunts, and friends of the family do, because busi- 
ness is generally good everywhere when there are 
lots of births. 

The business cycle is an excellent population 
barometer for the Far West states. When produc- 
tion indexes are climbing, their birth rates will rise 
and people east’ of the Rockies will take more 
chances on a new location than when payrolls are 
shrinking and times are getting hard. 

Contrary to popular belief, the so-called “dust 
bowl” migration of the 1930's to California, Ore- 
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gon, and Washington was not nearly as large as 
earlier migrations. Approximately a million per- 
sons moved into California during the 1930 decade. 
But during the booming 1920's, about 2 million 
came from other parts of the country, and for the 
1940's, net migration into the state probably will 
exceed 21% million. 

One thing is certain—the populations of the Pa- 
cific Coast states and of Arizona and Nevada as 
well have been for a long time, and still are, grow- 
ing much faster than the national population. 

The population gains of these Far West states 
have been truly phenomenal. From April, 1940 to 
July, 1947 the nation’s population (excluding 
armed forces overseas) increased about g per cent. 
But the Census Bureau estimates that for the same 
period population increased 43 per cent in Califor- 
nia; 39 per cent in Oregon; 32 per cent in Arizona; 
29 per cent in Washington; and 27 per cent in 
Nevada. Florida was the only other state which 
showed anywhere near as high a rate of population 
growth. 

Although no one knows just how fast people are 
now moving to the Pacific Coast, the westward 
movement certainly is continuing. Using Census 
Bureau estimates as a guide, we see that California 
alone has (July, 1948) some 800,000 more civilian 
residents than on V-J day, not counting the return 
of veterans who had previously been Californians. 
About one-half of this postwar growth was from 
natural increase, the rest from net migration. The 
populations of Oregon and Washington are still 
continuing to grow, although at a slower rate than 
during the wartime and immediate postwar years. 


Wiua r HAS this rapid growth done to the popu- 
lation pattern of the Pacific Coast? For one thing, 
it has temporarily retarded the inevitable aging 
of the West Coast population. Without the recent 
wave of births and newcomers from other states, 
the proportion of middle aged and elderly peo- 
ple would have increased rapidly during the 
1940's. But because the great majority of the mi- 
grants to the West Coast were under 45 years of 
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age (as they always have been in the past) and 
because births were so numerous, the percentages 
of the middle aged and elderly are still about the 
same as before the war. The average age of Calli- 
fornia’s estimated 10 million or more residents in 
1948 is apparently even less than that of its 7 mil- 
lion population in 1940. 

Another general misconception is that California, 
especially southern California, is more heavily 
weighted with old folks than any other part of the 
country. Actually, eight other states had higher 
perc entages of persons aged 65 and over when the 
last Census was taken. And San Francisco had 
slightly higher proportion of people aged 60 and 
over than lived in Los Angeles at that time. 

As elsewhere, recent population growth has been 
concentrated in and around the cities. The big 
metropolitan districts of Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco-Oakland, and Los Angeles grew about as 
fast as their respective states (an unusual occur- 
rence), while many of the medium sized communi- 
ties up and down the coast grew even faster. The 
farming regions also gained population but their 
growth was relatively much slower than in the 
urban areas. Although generally looked upon as an 
agricultural state, California has become literally 
a “state of cities.” Only New York, and possibly 
Pennsylvania, have more urban residents and more 
cities of 10,000 population and over than are now 
in California. 


How ABouT jobs for all this horde of new work- 
ers? The expansion of the Far West economy 
since 1940 has been even bigger than the most 
optimistic forecasts. Employment of all kinds is 
now approximately 60 per cent higher in the three 
Pacific Coast states than in 1940. More people are 
now employed in California than at the peak of the 
war effort. At the same time, there is relatively 
more unemployment on the coast than in the na- 
tion as a whole, although the proportion is not 
large in comparison to the labor force. 

As had been predicted, the distribution of em 
ployment among agriculture, manufacturing, con- 
struction, distribution, and services activities has 
reverted to the prewar pattern. In April, 1940 
about 65 per cent of all California employment was 
in distribution and services, the highest proportion 
of any state. Only about 35 per cent was in the 
production of tangible commodities (agriculture, 
mining, construction, and manufacturing). The 
huge expansion of aircraft manufacture and ship- 
building during the war distorted this pattern, but 
after Japan was defeated the state’s traditional dis 
tribution of employment was quickly restored. Al 
though employment in all major activities is much 


larger than before the war, the biggest percentage 
gains have been in construction, government work, 
and manufacturing. 

The war pushed the Pacific Coast's long awaited 
industrial boom over the threshold into reality, 
Manufacturers have rushed to take advantage of the 
suddenly expanded western markets and buying 
power. In addition, the mammoth steel plants at 
Geneva, Utah, and Fontana, California, and the 
new aluminum plants in Oregon and Washington 
are expediting industrial development by provid. 
ing basic metals close at hand for fabrication in 
western factories. 

According to Herbert F. Ormsby, Research Di- 
rector for the California State Chamber of Com. 
merce, approximately 3,000 new factories and 2,800 
expansions of existing plants have been built on 
started in California alone during the last gy 
years. This capital investment totals over $950 mil- 
lion. Hundreds of new factories and plant expan- 
sions have also been built in Oregon and Washing. 
ton. California now has 70,000 more retail trade 
establishments than at the prewar peak in 1941. 


_— witH these and other economic blessings, 
the rapid massing of people around West Coast 
cities was bound to create many problems. From 
Seattle to San Diego there are long lists of home 
seekers, jam-packed streetcars and busses, people 
waiting in line at restaurants, railroad ticket win- 
dows, grocery stores, and doctors’ offices. 

Most acute are the shortages of housing and 
schools. Highways are crowded and need widening. 
Lack of adequate sewage disposal facilities causes 
trouble. 
public hospitals are overcrowded, some to the dan- 
ger point. 

In northern 
electric power in the spring of 1948, and some fac- 


State penal and medical institutions and 


California there was not enough 


tories had to close down during a temporary “brown 
out.” Californians are beginning to worry about 
whether they will have enough water and power 
for their future population, agriculture, and indus 
tries. The Pacific Northwest also will soon face a 
critical power shortage 
speeded up. 

It is anyone’s guess how long it will take to catch 


unless dam building is 


up on homes, schools, mass transportation, and 
other public facilities, water and power supplies in 
the Far West. 

The California State Office of Planning and Re- 
search reports that 105,000 housing units were built 
in California in 1946 and about 170,000 in 1947, 
each more than 20 per cent of the corresponding 
national totals. But continuing population growth, 
together with the fact that the number of families 
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keeps on increasing faster than the number of peo- 
ple (as it always does nearly everywhere) will tend 
to prolong the housing shortage on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Locai public offic ials are striving to catch up on 
their most urgent public works projects in the face 
of material shortages and high prices. The state of 
California has embarked on a ten-year program of 
highway construction and institution building to- 
taling a billion dollars. Oregon and Washington 
are also planning expanded public works programs. 

School bond issues are being voted right and left, 
but schools cost a great deal more now than they 
did before the war. Moreover, the school room 
problem differs from the housing problem in that 
the foreseeable peak of total elementary enrollment 
may be over by 1960. Many school boards are re- 
luctant to go into debt to build additional rooms 
for the oncoming wave of young pupils which may 
subside, despite further in-migration, when birth 
rates drop again. 

Farmers, industrialists, and businessmen general- 
ly ‘are expanding their operations to meet the ever- 
growing West Coast demands. West Coast offices 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce are busy 
supplying economic data and technical advice to 
business firms and development organizations. Fed- 
eral construction agencies, such as the Reclamation 
Army Engineers, have studied Pacific 
Coast needs for water and land development and 
have come up with plans and schedules for the 
storage: dams, irrigation, hydroelectric power, and 


Bureau and 


flood control projects that are essential for eco- 
nomic growth. 


if ROM THE long range point of view, the Pacific 
Coast has plenty of water and hydroelectric power 
resources to support a vastly increased population. 
Che problem is one of economics rather than of 
engineering. Water and power become more costly 
as dams, conduits, and transmission lines become 
larger or more expensive to build. I!f irrigation 
water costs too much per acre, California farmers 
may not be able to compete with those in other 
areas. Industrial managers of California chambers 
of commerce are concerned now about the cost of 
water for future industrial users, who cannot afford 
to pay as high water rates as home dwellers. The 
Colorado River and other sources can supply south 
ern California with enough water to support 12 to 
14 million people in that part of the state alone, but 
heavy industries and farmers may have difficulty in 
meeting the price. Proposals have been made for 
separating out industrial and storm water sewage 
and treating it for re-use by industrial plants. 
Another proposal is that the Pacific Northwest 


electric power grid be connected with the California 
power grid to permit transmission of surplus power 
that could be generated on the Columbia River for 
irrigation pumping and other uses in California. 
With its year round flow, the Columbia River 
might ease power shortages in California from its 
excess of falling water that otherwise would go out 
to sea without producing a kilowatt of useful 
energy. 

The need for hastening economic development 
in order to keep pace with population growth is 
highlighted by what has happened to the per capita 
income of the Pacific Coast states in comparison 
with that of the nation. From 1940 to 1946 the 
nation’s per capita income increased 109 per cent, 
while that of the three coast states together in- 
creased more slowly, 95 per cent, despite the rela- 
tively much greater economic expansion in the 
Pacific Region. It takes time to build the dams, 
irrigation works, factories, warehouses, and stores 
required to create a hundred thousand or more new 
jobs each year. Accelerated development of its eco- 
nomic resources is urgent if the region is to main- 
tain its relatively high per capita income. 


} the West, however, public and pri- 
vate organizations are adding their steam to the 
drive for economic expansion. 

At its meeting last April in Sacramento, the West- 
ern Governors’ Conference asked the State Commis- 
sions on Interstate Cooperation of the eleven west- 
ern states to determine a joint program for advanc- 
ing industrial expansion of the West. 

The Western States Council, composed of top 
chamber of commerce men, is encouraging increased 
activity on the part of industrial managers of state 
and local chambers. 

The Pacific Coast Board of Intergovernmental 
Relations, an unofficial organization which is gain- 
ing prestige by ironing out administrative problems 
among federal, state, and local officials, is sponsor- 
ing an extensive economic survey of the coast states 
to determine types of government action that would 
aid in expanding their economies. 

One of the few metropolitan regional develop- 
ment organizations in the country, the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area Council, is mobilizing the efforts 
of official agencies, businessmen, and the public 
generally for intensified development of the nine- 
counties Bay Area. 

Because of their suddenly expanded growth, the 
Far West states have been lifted to a larger and 
more important position in the national economy. 
The contributions they are currently making to na- 
tional production are far greater than in prewar 

(Continued on Page 195) 











Unemployment Insurance in New York 
The First Decade 


By Mitton O. LoysEn 


Executive Director, New York State Division of Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance 


N. JANUARY, 1938, after many years of public dis- 
cussion and legislative debates, some ninety lo- 
cal offices throughout New York state opened 

their doors, and unemployed persons filed their first 
claims for a new kind of economic assistance in time 
of need, unemployment insurance. 

Over 600,000 persons sought benefits during that 
first month, ten years ago. The 1937-38 “recession” 
was under way, and unemployment, the single word 
which best describes the entire decade of the 1930's, 
was again the major problem facing the country. 

About a million persons received one or more 
weekly benefit checks during the first year of pay- 
ments, 1938, when total benefit payments amounted 
to almost $90 million. By the end of the tenth year, 
1947, over $850 million had been paid out in unem- 
ployment insurance benefits to an estimated 3 mil- 
lion individual beneficiaries. 

The ten eventful years from 1938 through 1947 
have resulted in wide variations in the magnitude 
of benefit payments. At the peak of the war effort 
in 1944, benefits totalled $10,600,000, less than the 
interest earned by the Unemployment Insurance 
Trust Fund. In 1946, the first postwar year, benefit 
payments were $192 million or eighteen times the 
1944 benefits. 

Similar wide variations have occurred in all of 
the major aspects of the Unemployment Insurance 
Law and its operations. These may be summarized 
as follows. 


Benefit Provisions of the Law.—In 1938, weekly 
benefit payments ranging from $7.00 to $15 were 
paid for variable periods of three to sixteen weeks 
with total benefits limited to one-sixth of the base 
year earnings of the claimant. The waiting period 
was three weeks for the first spell of unemployment 
and a maximum of five weeks during the benefit 
year. Benefits were paid only for full seven-day 
periods of unemployment. 

By 1947, the weekly scale of benefits had been 
raised to $10-$21. (The 1948 legislature amended 
the law, effective June 7, 1948, to provide for a $10- 
$26 weekly scale.) The duration of benefits had 
been extended to a uniform period of twenty-six 
weeks for all eligible claimants who remained un- 


employed that long, and the waiting period had 
been reduced to one week in each benefit year. 
Benefits, under the day-base plan, were credited to 
persons unemployed in units of time less than a full 
seven-day period, thus providing for partial and 
irregular unemployment. 


Employment in Insured Industries.—Average 
monthly employment in 1938 was about 3 million 
and the number of individuals with some covered 
earnings during the year was about 4 million. 

Through the decade from 1938 to 1947, employ- 
ment rose steadily, and after a brief decline follow- 
ing V-E and V-J days in 1945, reached new peaks in 
1947, even exceeding the wartime levels. Average 
monthly employment in 1947 is estimated at 4,200,- 
000 and the total number of covered individuals 
during the year exceeded 6 million. 


Taxable Payrolls in Insured Industries.—Only the 
first $3,000 of earnings of a worker with any single 
employer is covered under the law and subject to 
the contribution tax. In 1938, these taxable wages 
in New York state aggregated $4.5 billion. The rise, 
since 1938, has been even more spectacular than in 
covered employment. Taxable payrolls, in 1947, 
reached the unprecede nted total of $10.3 billion. 

It is interesting to note that a total of $70 billion 
in taxable payrolls was paid out by New York’s cov- 
ered employers in the ten-year period 1938-1947. 
The $850 million in unemployment insurance bene- 
fits during this decade thus amounted to 1.2 per 
cent of the taxable earnings of insured workers. 
Small though this percentage may seem, it was paid 
out to unemployed persons whose earnings had 
stopped, and represented to them a significant addi- 
tion to their purchasing power and means of liveli- 
hood. 


Status of the Unemployment Insurance Trust 
Fund.—When benefit payments began in January, 
1938, the Trust Fund totalled $98 million, In all 
but one of the ten following years, (1946), the fund 
showed substantial gains. By the end of 1940, it 
amounted to $205 million. A year later, shortly 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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Administrative Procedure in the States 


URING THE last two decades there has been 

an ever-increasing concern with the prob- 

lems of democratic control of administra- 
tive agencies. These bodies have been delegated 
fairly wide legislative and judicial authority in in- 
terpreting and enforcing legislative enactments. 
Fears have been expressed over the latitude of their 
discretion in making rules and issuing orders with- 
out reference to traditional common-law proce- 
dures. This discussion in recent years has resulted 
in important legislative action defining proper pro- 
cedures for such agencies. 

Several documents represent milestones in the 
growth of legislative definition. Beginning in 1933 
the Special Committee on Administrative Law of 
the American Bar Association prepared and filed 
regular reports on administrative procedure. Then, 
in 1941, the President’s Committee on Administra- 
tive Procedure submitted its report, containing a 
comprehensive study of federal administrative pro- 
cedures and practices, and setting forth majority 
and minority drafts of bills designed to meet de- 
ficiencies. These preliminaries culminated in 1946 
in the Federal Administrative Procedure Act. 

But such activity was not confined to federal ad- 
ministrative agencies. In 1942 the significant Ben- 
jamin report on Administrative Adjudication in the 
State of New York was submitted to the governor. 
It performed the same function for the states that 
the President's Committee on Administrative Pro- 
cedure served for the federal agencies and it is a 
mine of information for those concerned with im- 
proving state administrative procedure. 

In 1939 a Model State Administrative Procedure 
\ct was proposed to the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. For nearly 
seven years thereafter this proposed act was under 
consideration. It was redrafted three times; sug- 
gestions were received from many sources; draft 
copies were submitted to state administrative agen- 
cies and to numerous bar association committees. 

Originally it was thought that the National Con- 
ference would adopt the measure as a “uniform 
act” rather than a “model act.” However, as study 
advanced, it became evident that such wide diversi- 
ties in statutory requirements obtained among the 
States that an attempt to unify them would be 
unwise. 

Consequently, in 1943, the conference adopted 
the idea of a Model Administrative Procedure Act, 
which it finally approved in October, 1946. The 
National Conference on Uniform Laws now offers 
the model measure to state legislatures in the hope 
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that it will serve as a useful guide for those states 
considering new administrative procedure legisla- 
tion or amendment of existing statutes on the sub- 
ject. 

The Chairman of the Special Committee on the 
Model State Administrative Procedure Act has out- 
lined six major recommendations on which the act 
is based: 

1. Each agency should publish or otherwise cir- 
culate notice of intended rule-making and hold 
hearings for interested persons as a means of pre- 
venting unwise, delegated legislation in rule- 
making. . 

2. Provision should be made for publication of 
rules prior to the effective date, and also for peri- 
odic compiling, indexing, and publishing of rules 
currently in effect in each administrative agency. 
This would ensure that those affected can have 
prompt knowledge of the rules. 

3. The validity of any rule should be subject to 
test in court on petition for a declaratory judg- 
ment by any person whose legal rights or privileges 
are injured. A declaratory ruling is to be made by 
the administrative agency itself on the application 
of interested persons who are justifiably uncertain 
as to how the possible rule will affect them. The act 
recognizes the wisdom and effectiveness of declara- 
tory judgment procedures. 

4. The act sets up positive standards regarding 
such matters as rules of evidence, taking of official 
notice in quasi-judicial proceedings and the exclu- 
sion of all factual material not properly presented 
at the hearings and made a part of the record. 

5. It provides that agency heads assume responsi- 
bility themselves as the real deciding authority, and 
especially to make certain that they are personally 
familiar with the evidence in quasi-judicial cases 
decided by them. 

6. To ensure that errors, which inevitably creep 
into all reasonable efforts to provide fairness in the 
administrative process, are corrected, the act sets 
forth procedures and standards to be applied in 
judicial review of administrative decisions. 


| sTATES—California, Ohio, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin— have enacted statutes which cover sub- 
stantially all the subjects suggested in the Model 
State Administrative Procedure Act. But in the 
main the various states run close to the whole 
gamut of possible approaches. 

The four states just cited have included filing 
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and publication of rules, procedures for their adop- 
tion, declaratory judgments, adjudicatory proce- 
dures and judicial review of administrative adjudi- 
cations. Indiana, North Dakota, and Pennsylvania 
cover almost all of these points. 

Other states have concerned themselves with 
fewer issues. North Carolina has enacted laws deal- 
ing only with license revocation by certain agencies 
and judicial review of such administrative decisions. 
The Virginia statute covers rule-making, licensing, 
and judicial review of certain agencies. Minnesota 
laws provide for filing and publication of regula- 
tions and for procedures for their adoption and 
revision. Illinois, New Hampshire, and New York 
are concerned only with judicial review of admin- 
istrative agency activities. Many other states have 
legislated in the area of filing and publication. 


} VARIATIONS in coverage and in specific pro- 
visions indicate differing problems and approaches. 
States vary both in territory and population, Con- 
sequently, the size and importance of cases differ 
markedly. The smaller states have the opportunity 
for more accessible places of hearings, more direct 
action by agency heads, and fewer trial examiners. 

Such diversity among states offers a fruitful area 
for study in this field. Although variety is not an 
end in itself, there is some virtue in variety during 
a period of experimentation, to aid in testing dif- 
ferent approaches to different situations. Compari- 
son of differences in procedures between states 
might eventually suggest the best ways of handling 
certain common problems as well as designate the 
importance of making distinctions in the handling 
of cases. 

In connection with such research it is worth 
noting that most states have not as yet provided 
adequate machinery for examining and reporting 
continuously on the operation of the administra- 
tive process. California, however, has established a 
Division of Administrative Procedure in its De- 
partment of Professional and Vocational Stand 
ards for examining and improving the administra- 
tive process. 

Probably the least controversial area in adminis- 
trative law is the requirement for the filing and 
publication of rules. The states have dissimilar 
ways of handling this issue. Some—like New York, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin—merely require that the 
rules be filed with some designated state official, 
usually the secretary of state, and that as often as 
practicable they shall be published in the state 
code of regulations. Others, including Ohio and 


Michigan, provide in addition that regulations are 
not effective until a specified period has elapsed 
after filing or publication, together with an escape 


clause permitting immediate effectiveness upon a 
finding of emergency by the governor ot 
itself. The North Dakota statute requires each rule 
to be submitted to the attorney general for ap. 
proval as to legality; then to be filed, together with 
his opinion, in the office of the attorney general 
and in that of the clerk of the district court in 
each county. 

There is general agreement among the states that 
some form of consultation with those affected is 
desirable before the final adoption of most rules. 
Difficulties that arise involve such considerations as 
the extent to which this should be an iron-clad 
requirement; how much discretion should be al- 
lowed the individual agency. 

The Model Act is quite flexible 
It merely states that the adopting agency shall, so 


agency 


in this matter, 


far as practicable, circulate notice of an intended 
action and afford interested persons opportunity 
to submit data or views orally or in writing. Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, and Ohio have adopted somewhat 
They specify both the 
notice of public pro- 


more elaborate provisions. 
method and content of the 
ceedings to be held with respect to proposed action. 


O,, OF THE more controversial elements in the 
Model Act provides for declaratory judgments on 
the validity of the rules and for authorizing the 
administrative agency to issue binding declaratory 
opinions—on application—concerning any rule o1 
statute enforceable by it, and makes such rulings 
subject to judicial review. Missouri, California, 
and Wisconsin have statutes which include provi- 
sions similar to the Model Act for declaratory judg- 
ments on the validity of rules. Only Wisconsin. 
however, provides for declaratory judgments by the 
agencies themselves. 

In the matter of procedure in adjudication the 
main problem arises in defining a “contested” case. 
The Model Act defines 
agency in which legal rights, duties, or privileges 
of specific parties are required by law or constitu- 
tional right to be determined after an agency hear- 
ing. State statutes vary from this formula. Missouri 
and Wisconsin follow the Model Act except for the 
fact that they do not refer to requirements of con- 
stitutional rights. Indiana and Ohio define adjudi- 
cation as involving the determination of rights o1 
issues applicable to particular persons. California, 
North Carolina, and Virginia limit their definitions 
by making the statutory provisions applic able only 
to specified functions of specified agencies, revoca- 


it as proceeding before an 


tion or suspension of licenses being the most popu 
lar examples. 

Most state statutes contain some provision on 
rules of evidence to be followed in adjudicatory 
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proceedings. Some—such as California, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin—specifically provide 
that agencies shall not be bound by the common 
law or statutory rules of evidence, or by technical 
rules of evidence. North Dakota has a somewhat 
different emphasis. ‘The admissibility of evidence 
before an administrative agency is to be determined 
as far as possible “in accordance with the practice 
in the district.”” This statement, however, is mod- 
ified by the discretion allowed the agency in ascer- 
taining substantial rights. 

Intimately related to the problem of rules of 
evidence are questions of official notice. Several, 
but not all, of the state statutes have provisions on 
oficial or judicial notice, which are apparently 
designed to add a greater measure of flexibility to 
the processes of administrative adjudication with- 
out departing from the explicit or implied statutory 
requirement that decisions shall be made on the 
record of the proceedings. The Model Act provides 
that agencies may take notice of general, technical, 
or scientific facts within their specialized knowl- 
edge. The California statute and some others follow 
this model. Missouri and North Dakota distinguish 
between facts properly the subject of judicial no- 
tice without opportunity for rebuttal and other 
types of information which may be officially no- 
ticed. 


, rue most difficult legislative decisions in 
creating administrative agencies is that of the ap- 
propriate scope of judicial review. The Model Act 
establishes the following bases for review of admin- 
istrative decisions by the courts: 

1. Violation of constitutional provisions. 

2. Exceeding of statutory authority or jurisdic- 
tion. 

3. Utilizing of unlawful procedures. 

1. Being affected by errors of law, unsupported 
by competent, material, and substantial evidence 
in view of the entire record, and arbitrary or 
capric ious. 

Wisconsin, Indiana, North Dakota, and Missouri 
follow this general pattern of the Model Act in 
defining the scope of judicial review. In New York 
the statute provides for review both of questions 
of law and of fact. It further requires that in those 
determinations where a hearing is required by law, 
review shall extend to the question whether there 
was competent proof of all the facts—and if so, 
whether the proof on all the evidence was of sufh- 
cient preponderance. The New Hampshire and 
Illinois laws on the scope of judicial review are 
similar. ‘hey provide that administrative findings 
of fact shall be deemed prima facie lawful and rea- 
sonable or prima facie true and correct. 


Most state statutes make it clear that review by 
the court is to be without a jury and on the record 
that was before the administrative agency. North 
Carolina, on the other hand, contains an unusual 
provision. A person whose license is involved shall 
have the right upon his appeal to a jury trial of 
the issue of fact arising on the pleadings, but the 
trial shall be only upon the evidence taken before 
the committee or counsel. 

There is considerable variation among the states 
in provisions permitting introduction of additional 
evidence, not submitted to or considered by the 
agency. Statutes of North Dakota and Wisconsin 
are similar to the Model Act in this regard. They 
provide that if it can be shown to the court’s satis- 
faction that the additional evidence is material, 
the court may order that this evidence be taken 
before the agency upon such conditions as the court 
deems proper. The New Hampshire law accom- 
plishes substantially the same result. Virginia, how- 
ever, provides that the court, for good cause, may 
allow additional evidence to be introduced “in 
order properly and fairly to determine the rights 
of the parties.” Ohio, Missouri and California also 
allow for the introduction of new evidence under 
certain circumstances. 

It is clear that no definite pattern of legislation 
governing the administrative process has crystallized 
from the various state statutes. Each state attempts 
to adapt its administrative law to the demands of 
local geography and socio-economic requirements. 
The Model Administrative Procedure Act does, 
however, provide a guide that may be accepted in 
full or modified to suit the particular state situa- 
tion. 


Pacific Coast Population 
(Continued from Page 191) 


years. With the reasonable certainty of continued 
increase of population, manpower, agriculture, in- 
dustry, and commerce, and the development of nat- 
ural resources that will follow population growth, 
the Far West states will further increase their con- 
tributions to the national economy and national 
security. 

These states are more than merely the western 
edge of the nation, they are the American rim of 
the Pacific—the corridor to Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Orient. It is as important for national security that 
the economy of the Pacific seaboard be developed 
and strengthened as is continued development on 
the Eastern seaboard. The increased population 
and more industrialized economy of the Pacific 
Coast states are bulwarks for national safety and 
for peace in the Pacific. 
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Michigan Management 
(Continued from Page 188) 


the determination of the number, size, form, bind- 
ing, typography, and distribution of all state re- 
ports and publications; the maintenance and opera- 
tion of central duplicating and mailing and other 
essential office services. 

The department’s functions were obtained by 
transferring to it the powers and duties of several 
existing agencies, including the purchasing and the 
building and construction divisions of the Admin- 
istrative Board; the powers of the Board of State 
Auditors relating to the purchasing of utility serv- 
ices and printing, building maintenance, and the 
control of rentals and leases and assignments of 
space in state buildings; the powers and duties of 
the Budget Department, which is abolished as a 
separate agency; and the accounting duties of the 
elected auditor general. 

This last is one of the most important aspects of 
the law creating the new department. By completely 
separating the accounting and auditing functions, 
the legislature has made it possible for the state 
now to have a true post-audit. Pre-audit | ‘ecisions 
rest entirely with the controller, and issuance of 
warrants becomes mandatory after he has certified 
that the expenditure is within the law. Ideally, the 
post-audit of state financial operations can best be 
performed by an official who is in no way respon- 
sible to or a part of the incumbent administrative 
group. The best modern thought is that this should 
be arranged by having the auditor appointed by 
and directly responsible to the legislature, so that 
he can report to it on the manner in which the 
executive branch has carried out the duties and 
functions prescribed by the legislature. Now, at 
least, Michigan’s elected auditor general will not 
be in the position of reporting with his right hand 
what he has done with his left hand. This separa- 
tion of responsibilities should prove of considerable 
value in the effort to achieve good administration. 

The imposing list of powers and duties of the de- 
partment indicates that not only is the job big 
and important, but also that, if it is done well, 
it should be an effective application of reorganiza- 
tion by means of the fiscal-control technique. 

A brief review of Buck’s “standards” of adminis- 
trative reorganization gives a favorable score to the 
new set-up. Thus, there is an adequate concentra- 
tion of authority and responsibility in the governor, 
since he is exclusively responsible for the tenure 
and hence the effectiveness of the controller. There 
is a departmentalization, or functional integration, 
in that the central control functions, with the ex- 
ception of personnel, are grouped into one agency 
which is integrated under the governor. The law 


recognizes the undesirability of boards for purely 


administrative work by providing a single execu- 
tive, the controller. The test of coordination of | 
staff services is clearly met and, of great importance, 
there is provision for an independent audit. Finally, 
by relieving the Administrative Board of detailed 
operating duties, the act creating the Department 
of Administration, in effect, recognizes the board 
as a governor's cabinet. 

In spite of the expectation of eventual good re. 
sults that the new department promises, a word of 
caution should be expressed. There are certain 
definite obstacles that must be overcome before 
these promised improvements can be achieved. 
Mere passage of a law—no matter how good it may 
be on paper—is not a guarantee of successful ac- 
complishment. 

Among the difficulties that lie ahead, some will 
need careful and continuous effort in order to 
avoid failure. It will be a mistake for well-wishers 
of the new agency to expect spectacular results 
overnight. Rome was not built in a day and the 
attainment of good administrative management, 
in a sprawling maze of organizational components 
such as the Michigan state government, is a matter 
of years, not days or even months. It should not be 
expected that the operation of the department will 
immediately result in large dollar savings. In the 
first place, the department’s own expenditures may 
actually increase slightly as it undertakes the long- 
neglected tasks of better servicing the line depart- 
ments and institutions and requiring of them better 
operations. A good case can be made to prove that 
many of the present practices and abuses in state 
government have arisen because of the penny-wise, 
pound-foolish economies that have been applied 
to central control agencies such as budget, pur- 
chasing, and accounting. Business organizations 
have long realized that it is wise to spend a dollar 
in order to save several dollars. 

There have been frequent demands by legislators 
for drastic reductions in the costs of reports and 
publications. This cannot be achieved overnight 
and, moreover, it is a real question to what extent 
printing expenditures should be chopped. A demo- 
cratic government must inform its citizenry of the 
laws, regulations, operations, and results of ‘its state 
government. Enlightened law enforcement certainly 
will depend more upon an informed citizenry than 
upon inspectors, and show greater accomplishment 
at less cost. Unjustified expenditures for reports of 
doubtful value or of publications designed to pro- 
mote the political personal advantage of indi- 
viduals should be eliminated. 

As is usually the case when new legislation up- 
sets and materially alters an existing pattern of 
operation, there has been and probably will con- 
tinue to be some opposition. Some critics base their 
opposition solely upon sincere differences of opin- 
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ion as to administrative theory. The cry of 
much centralization” has been raised without seem- 
ing awareness that government has really central- 
ized in Washington because there has not been 
more integration in the state capitols. Even the 
question of personal liberties of the citizenry has 
been raised, although the Department of Adminis- 
tration affects only the internal procedure of the 
government and touches the individual citizen at 
no point. Others will, consciously or unconsciously, 
resent the decline in prestige resulting from the 
loss of control functions. A number of others have 
op ypposed and probably will seek to embarrass the 
department rather than permit it to redound to 
the full credit of its sponsor. In any event, it is to 
be hoped that the Department of Administration 
is given a fair chance and that the operations of the 
department are not impeded or interrupted for 
extraneous reasons. 

Finally, the state of Michigan is entering a period 
of acute fiscal difficulty. Largely, although not en- 
tirely, as a result of the diversion to local units of 
government of a major part of its sales tax revenues, 
the state faces a deficit of millions of dollars and 


will undoubtedly be forced to seek new sources 
of revenue. An unthinking resentment against in- 
creased tax burdens may bring bitter and unfounded 
criticisms against the department. 

It is still the responsibility of the legislature, as 
the elected representative of the people, to de- 
termine the level of services and, consequently, the 
volume of expenditures to be financed by taxes 
and other public charges. This responsibility is in 
no way affected by the creation of the Department 

f Administration. By its budget recommendations 
and by suggestions for the improvement of state 
organization and operations, the department, 
through the governor, can be expected to make an 
important contribution to this over-all problem. 
The final decision, however, rests with the legisla- 
ture. 

Once the level of services and expenditures has 
been established, the department then will be able 
to demonstrate the value of a unified approach to 
efficient and economical administration. To the 
extent that Michigan eventually fails to obtain a 
good brand of performance, the Department of 
Administration may justly be criticized. 





New York Insurance 
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after Pearl Harbor, it aggregated $290 million. Dur- 
ing each of the years 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945, it 
averaged gains of about $200 million a year, reach- 
ing a total of $988 million at the end of 1945. 

With the adoption of the tax credit plan in 1945, 
the fund began level off, and has remained at 
about $1 billion since then. 

At the end of 1947, a total of $1,067,000,000 was 
available for benefit payments to qualified unem- 
ployed workers. 


The Tax Credit Plan.—New York's tax credit plan 
for providing experience rating rebates to employers 
established several new principles in unemployment 
insurance financing when it went into effect in July, 
1945- 

For the first time in any state unemployment in- 
surance law (forty-five of the states had adopted 
experience rating by that time), primary considera- 
tion was given to the solvency of the fund. A legal 
reserve was established in the law, and any surplus 
funds beyond this legal reserve were made available 
for distribution to qualified employers in the form 
of tax credits which could be used in the payment 


of contributions due in the year following the dis- 
tribution date. 

The use of a legal reserve followed the practice of 
private insurance companies in setting aside re- 
serves to meet potential liabilities. The distribution 
of rebates in the form of tax credits (rather than in 
the form of reduced rates used in the other state 
laws) also followed the insurance principle of allow- 
ing earned dividends as credits on future premiums, 
and of limiting the rebates to a fixed predetermined 
amount. 

The legal reserve was originally fixed at four 
times contributions due for the calendar year pre- 
ceding the date of distribution. It is now defined as 
the lesser of three and one-half times contributions 
due or $900 million. The legal reserves thus estab- 
lished have been as follows: July 1, 1945—$876 mil- 
lion; July 1, 1946—$893 million; Oct. 1, 1947—$884 
million; Oct. 1, 1948—$g00 million (estimated). 

The tax credits distributed thus far to qualified 
employers have been: July 1, 1945—$72,500,000; 
July 1, 1946—$85 million; Oct. 1, 1947—$149 mil- 
lion. It is estimated that about $165 million in tax 
credits will be distributed in October, 1948. 

Such has been the record of the first ten years. It 
is one example of how the states have progressed 
with the unemployment insurance program. 
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Aviation.—The Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
issued a tabulation of state aviation laws which shows 
considerable uniformity among the states. In forty-one 
states there are separate aeronautics Commissions or avia- 
tion departments. Twelve states assign their aviation 
matters to existing state departments. Only two are with- 
out a department or commission to which aviation 
matters are assigned. 

In taxing motor fuel complete refund for aviation fuel 
is made by twenty-two states and partial refund by 
twelve. Ten states grant full exemption from tax on such 
fuel, and four do not levy taxes on motor fuel. 

As of June go, the end of the fiscal year, the CAA had 
made 362 grant offers of federal aid for airport con- 
struction projects, totaling $35,034,000. The grant offers 
had been accepted for 275 projects totaling $28,532,000. 

The CAA has announced a list of 455 new projects 
and additions to existing projects to be undertaken 
under the Federal-Aid Airport Program for the next 
year. The program calls for construction or improvement 
of airports at an estimated cost to the federal govern- 
ment of $35,098,459, and to state or local sponsors of 


$38,720,990. 


Fire Prevention.—The Continuing Committee of the 
on Fire Prevention has issued a 
the 


President's Conference 
final report on accomplishments subsequent to 
national conference on this subject in May, 1947. In 
each of thirty-four states the governor has set up a state 
fire committee, and in eighteen statewide con 
ferences have been held. Such conferences are scheduled 
in five other states, and plans are well advanced for 
others in seven. Varying programs for improvement in 
fire prevention and protection measures have made pro 
undertaken to 


salety 


egress. Continuing are being 


accomplish the results found most desirable by each state. 


Health.—The Federal Aid Hospital Construction Pro- 
gram authorized in 1946 appears to be developing very 
satisfactorily. Congress has appropriated thus far $55 
million for grants and has authorized the United States 
Public Health Service to enter into contractual obliga- 
tions up to an additional $95 million. Every state 
except one has completed its survey of hospital 
needs and submitted its state plan. These plans have 
all been approved by the Surgeon General. Thus far 


programs 


j01 initial applications from sponsors of projects for 
federal aid have been approved. The total cost of these 
projects is estimated at $194,227,000, of which the federal 
share will be $61,957,000. Construction has actually be- 


gun on 74 projects which will receive $8,173,000 in 
federal aid. Of the 401 project applications approved 
to date thirty-one are from states for assistance in con- 
structing state hospitals or clinics. The total cost of 
the state projects will be $25,742,000, of which the 
federal share will be $7,512,000. 


The Steering Committee of the National Health 
Assembly which met in Washington last May has decided 
to continue on a permanent voluntary basis. Its objec- 
tives are to make plans and stimulate activities to meet 
national, state, and community health needs; en- 
courage local initiative, interest, support and participa- 
tion of the entire community in assessing their own 
health needs and in developing their own programs for 
action; and cooperating with government and non- 
government organizations on national, state, and local 
levels. 

The average life span of the people of the United 
States reached a new high of nearly 67 years, based on 
1946 death rates as compiled by Public Health Service. 
This represents an increase of almost a full year over 
the corresponding figure for 1945, and an increase of 
nearly two years over the level prevailing in the im- 
mediate prewar period, 1939-1941. Tables for 1946 show 
that the expectation of life at birth for a white female 
is now 70.3 years and for a white man 65.1 years. 


National Defense.—The National Security Resources 
Board recently issued a study entitled “National Security 
Factors in Industrial Location.” It reports that, even 
allowing for future developments, it is not expected that 
an improved bomb will cause heavy damage beyond 
three miles from the point of detonation. 

The National Guard has established a new training 
plan which will reduce from 6 to 3 years the time needed 
to prepare itself for its mobilization day mission. The 
guard now has a strength of approximately 325,000, 
which greatly exceeds the number inducted into the 
federal service through the National Guard prior to 
World War II. 

The President signed HR 2744 providing retirement 
benefits for those who remain active at least twenty 
years in the various programs for reserve components of 
the armed forces. 


Surplus Property.—The War Assets Administration is 
scheduled to be liquidated February 28, and its activi- 
ties and remaining personnel transferred to the Treasury 
Bureau of Federal Supply, the Air Force, and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. As of July 1, WAA had 
on hand $4.2 billion of real property, $475 million of 
personal property, and $760 million of aircraft and 
aircraft parts. 


Water Pollution Control.—S. 418, providing grants for 
stream pollution control has been signed by the Presi- 
dent and has become Public Law 845. The law, it is 
expected, will serve to launch a systematic cooperative 
program by state, interstate, municipal, and fed- 
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eral agencies for eliminating or reducing the pollution 
of the nation’s water courses. It authorizes appropriation 
of $22.5 million annually for loans to states and muni- 
cipalities for construction of pollution abatement works, 
of $1 million annually for grants to states and munici- 
palities to finance the preparing of engineering plans 
and specifications for pollution abatement works, and 
$1 million annually for grants to the states for research 
and investigation of water pollution prevention and con- 
trol. No funds were provided by the 80th Congress, but 
a supplemental appropriation probably will be requested 
shortly after the new Congress meets in January. 

The President is expected shortly to appoint the 
members of a ten-man Water Pollution Control Ad- 
visory Board to the United States Public Health 
Service. One member is to be a representative of state 
government. The staff of the Public Health Service has 
begun work on regulations to be issued under the act. 





To carry out the comprehensive program of contro] 
the country has been divided into fourteen major 
river basin areas. The Public Health Service wil] 
establish an office in each watershed area to serve ag 
an operating center to cooperate with state and inter 
state agencies, municipalities and industries. Technical 
personnel at these offices will have the support of the 
research and technical service facilities of the enlarged 
public health service laboratory in Cincinnati. 

It is anticipated that each state pollution control 
agency or health department will be asked to designate 
a representative to serve on a river basin board. These 
boards will develop overall regional plans coordinat- 
ing those developed by the participating states. In- 
dividual pollution control projects of municipalities or 
industries, in order to receive federal assistance, must 
be approved by the state water pollution control 
authority and the United States Surgeon General. 


APPROPRIATIONS BY THE SECOND SESSION OF THE 80th CONGRESS 





Public Budget Amt. as passed Amt. as passed Amt. as 
Law No. Title Estimate by House by Senate approved 
491 Independent Offices... $1,047,606,864 $ 991,518,551 $ 967,705,551 $ 967,442,441 
782 Army-Civil Functions. 737,804,300 606,558,766 708, 586,666 641,575,666 
430 Urgent Deficiency, 1948. 31,546,901 131,015,385 137,489,385 136,368,385 
597 State-Justice-Commerce 

otate....... 215,823,330 197,217,463 205,985,477 202,693,862 

Justice.... 116,997,000 116,300,700 116,655,700 116,655,700 

oer 236,843,500 171,257,000 174,036,660 172,428,000 

ee 19,753,400 18,785,100 19,352,100 19,352,100 
639 Labor-Federal Security 

ee 16,600,300 12,498,200 14,909,990 14,423,700 

Federal Security........... 259,170,319 239,788,500 220,072,900 219,946,750 

Related Agencies........ 655,768,550 653,118,550 655,768,550 655,768,550 
640 ‘Treasury-Post Office 

Treasury..... 334,304,700 290,453,100 308,998,600 290.861.100 

Post Office........ 1,710,644,500 1,691,269,250 1,701,602,600 1 ,696,452,325 
eC ideertareredees 636,412,090 54595335453 580,400,278 5775549,953 
470 Foreign Aid—Tax Refunds... 555,125,000 555,125,000 555,125,000 555,125,000 
519 First Deficiency, 1948.. 1,002,150,316 338,378,152 780,179,479 777,986,045 
547 Supp. Natl. Defense, 1948 

NG ike he be a 964,100,000 923,100,000 958,200,000 949,000,000 

Contract Authorization..... 1,453,000,000 2,275,000,000 2,275,000,000 2,275,000,000 
646 Supp. Fed. Sec. Agency, 1949 993,708,460 969,050,000 983,227,319 975,914,700 
72 District of Columbia....... 101,897,283 101,164,983 99,567,983 99,729,483 
860 Government Corporations 49,644,100 37,979,061 13,422,061 38,479,061 
641 Legislative... 61,379,520 55,589,690 56,362,726 56,140,401 
ee Ps on eecwss 474,773,835 375,692,591 422,179,098 407,836,974 
727 Treasury-Post Office Supp. 1949 

Treasury... . 196,519,275 190,538,755 190,538,755 190,538,755 

post Olfice......... 158,686,100 57,875,500 57,875,500 57,875,500 
766 National Military, 1949........ 7,216,592,000  6,447,689,000 6,853,426,052  6,705,418,163 
753 Navy, 1949...........- 3,936,738,700  3,686,733,250  3,812,170,250 —3,749,059,250 


793 Foreign Aid, 1949............ 6,533,710,228 


a 


862 Independent Offices, 1949.... 


785 Second Deficiency, 1948....... 


/ 





),299,809,000 


761,135,650 
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5,980,710,228  6,125,710,228  6,030,710,228 


5,855,308,851 


605,792,130 


5,819,659,851 
549,774,876 


53795:048,93 1 


485,204,240 








